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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE TEMPLE. 

Mr. Editor—Walking down Chancery 
lane, a few days ago, I could not help 
thinking, as I approached Fleet street, 
how easily an enthusiastic mind might 
convert the porters, who stand at the en- 
trance of the Inner Temple, into a guard 
of the Red-cross knights, keeping watch 
at the gates of their Preceptory. The 
white aprons, too, of the porters would 
assist the deception, for the Templars 
received from Pope Honorius a white 
mantle, without a cross, for their regular 
habit. It is true, that the stockings and 
shirts of twisted mail would be wanting; 
but the red cap of the Templars might, 
perhaps, reappear in a scarlet nightcap. 
St. Bernard describes the Templars as 
very grave in countenance and deport- 
ment; and, I think, the same qualities 
may be observed in the present guardians 
of the Preceptory. Alas! that there 
should only be these men to remind us 
of the “’Qpepior 78 te~mas,” the “ Milites 
Christi et Templi Solomonis.”” Small, 
indeed, and few are the relics of those 
valiant and ambitious spirits, who “ freed 
the holy sepulchre from thrall,”’ and, af- 
ter vanquishing the Pagan, found their 
destruction in the terror of Christian 
kings. Few, indeed, are their relics: a 
monument defaced, a mouldering breast- 
plate, and a name sacred to valorous en- 
thusiasm and misfortune. Their spirit 
and their lofty hardihood dwell not in 
modern hearts. There is a glory round 
those ages when chivalry was an honour 
and a boast, and when the ardour of the 
young, and the wisdom of the old, were 
devoted to the holy cause with “ passion- 
ate prodigality’’—there is a glory round 
them, which one delights to remember, 
now that wars have ceased tq be fields 
of chivalry, and individual prowess is 
worthless and unknown. One delights to 
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recal the memory of those “ impenetra- 
ble spirits,”? who conquered dangers, 


‘‘E i monti, e imari, e ’1 verno, e le tempeste,” 


and whose power, at last, “ o’ershot it- 
self, and fell o’ the other side.” 

Alas! whata change! The ringingof 
armour has ceased—there is no buckling 
for the battle; no religious solemnities ; 
no mustering to arms; no tilts; no tour- 
naments; no lofty festivals, within the 
boundaries of the Temple.—* Cedant ar- 
ma togee’’—Sword and lance have yield- 
ed to the gown. There are no combats, 
but with the pen; ink is spilt, not blood. 
All is peace and legal tranquillity—no 
hurrying step, save when in Term-time 
some harassed attorney casts an anxious 
glance on the clock of the Inner Temple 
Hall, as he glides along the terrace, run- 
ning a race with time to the Seal-office. 
We hear no armed heel pacing the quiet 
courts; we see no lofty forms; the most 
dignified object, which meets the eye, is, 
perchance, some hungry student, who, 
folding his gown around him, attitudi- 
nizes before the hall, waiting, with anx- 
ious stomach, until his learned meal is 
served up. No squire is seen bearing his 
knight’s helmet from the armourer’s ; but, 
in his place, a dapper barber issues from 


beneath the cloisters, bearing in his hand’ 


a battered wig-box. “This is a shame, 
and ignominy indeed !”” 

The Templars first established them- 
selves in England in the reign of Ste- 
phen, and their first Preceptory was in 
Holborn, where the remains of their 
church were discovered a few years ago. 
In the succeeding reign, they removed to 
the site of the preestn Temple. They 
now began to flourish, and grew ex- 
tremely rich. At their dissolution, they 
are said to have possessed sixteen thou- 
sand manors; and so widely spread was 
their fame, that Alfonso, of Arragon, be- 
queathed his kingdom to them on his de- 
cease. Old Matthew Paris satirizes them 
severely for their pride and riches. Oh, 
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that I had been a Templar in those days! 
At this time (being before the establish- 


ment of Coutts’s bank) the rich nobles 


- used to deposit their treasures in the 


fl Temple, trusting them, for safety, to the 


honour and bravery of the knights. Henry 
ill. being informed that Hubert de Burgh, 
Earl of Kent, who was a prisoner in the 
Tower, had considerable wealth deposit- 
ed in the Temple, and conceiving that he 
could make a better use of it than the 
Earl, sent for the Master of the Temple, 
and desired him to deliver it up. Like a 
true knight, the Master refused to com- 
mit this dishonourable action; and his 
Majesty was compelled to send his trea- 
surer to the Earl for an order on his faith- 
ful banker, on receiving which, the knights 
delivered up to the king a vast treasure 
of gold and silver and precious stones. 
Edyard I. played a trick of nearly the 
same kind; he requested to see his mo- 
ther’s jewels, which had been deposited 
in the Temple treasury, and, when ad- 
mitted, he broke open the coffers of seve- 
ral persons, who had deposited money 
there, and carried away nearly a thou- 
sand pounds. 

Much of the history of the Temple 
rests only on tradition; for Wat Tyler 
and his associates having no particular 
love and affection for the gentlemen of 


the long robe, they made an onslaught 


on the Temple, and destroyed all the re- 
cords and the law-books of the students, 
no doubt to the great delight of the law- 
booksellers of that day. It is well they 


did not hang the lawyers into the bargain. | 


* Away, away with him, he speaks La- 
tin!”? cried Jack Cade. The date, how- 
ever, of the forfeiture of the possessions 
of the Red-cross knights is well known. 
Philip le Bel first set the example of per- 
secution in France, and he followed up 
his design, as Dr. Prolix says, “ with in- 


finite promptitude.”’ Nearly sixty of these | 
valiant champions of the Christian faith | 
were burned alive in France by the order || 


of Philip, and several of them, at the 
stake, summoned the tyrant and his co- 
adjutor, Clement V., to appear, at a cer- 


tain time, before the divine tribunal. It | 
is said, that both those potentates died || 


nearly at the appointed time. In Eng- 
land, in the year 1310, a Provincial 
Council was held at their Metropolitan 
Preceptory, at which they were accused 
of heresy and other heinous crimes, and 


at which they were condemned to perpe- 


‘)). tual penance in various monasteries, and 
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THE TEMPLE. ~ 


all their possessions were forfeited to the 
crown. The Temple then passed, by royal 
grant, into the hands of a subject; but, 
by the treason of the owner, it again re- 
verted to the crown. It was afterwards 
granted to the knights of St. John of Je- 
rusalem, who let it at the annual rent of 
ten pounds to certain students of the 
law, who are supposed to have removed 
from Thavies Inn, in Holborn. All the 
buildings in the Temple have been erect- 


' ed since the fire of London, except the 
' church, and there are none of them wor- 


| thy 


of observation, but that edifice and 


| the hall. 


It is impossible to enter this venerable 


| building without being struck with a sen- 


| timent of awe and reverence. 


The grace 
and dignified beauty of its Gothic archi- 


_ tecture, the spaciousness of its tower, 
' built in imitation of the church of the 
| holy sepulchre ; and, above all, the tomb 
_of the eleven Templars, with the war- 
_riors sleeping in stone, excite our loftiest 


and proudest associations. With their 


| dust beneath our feet, and their images 
before our eyes, we kneei at the very 


shrine, at which their vows were paid. 


| We are surrounded with the magnifi- 
_ cence of death, and the trophies of de- 
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_ parted glory. “ Man is a noble animal; 


splendid in ashes, and pompous in the 
dust, solemnizing nativities and deaths 
with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremo- 
nies of bravery, in the infamy of his na- 
ture.”’* But time has here defrauded the 
warrior of his fame. The figure of Geof- 
frey de Magnaville alone has been recog- 
nised with certainty. Three of the other 
effigies are supposed, by Camden, to re- 
present three Earls of Pembroke, the fa- 
ther and two sons; and one of the stone 
coflins is supposed to contain the ashes 
of William Plantagenet, son of Henry 
1114+ The figures are all clothed in mail; 
and the hand of one of them, warlike in 
death, is drawing forth his dagger from 
its sheath. It is a revulsion of feeling to 
turn from these relics of chivalry to the 
monuments of Plowden and Selden. 

But, while we mourn over the depar- 
ture of the days of heroic achievements, 
we have moreover to regret that the cus- 
toms and pastimes of later days have also 


_ fallen into disuse. The Templars of for- 





* Sir Thomas Brown’s Urn-burial. 

} These tombs are engraved in Gough’s Se- 
pulchral Monuments, and an account of them 
may be found in Herbert’s Antiquities of the 
Inns of Court. 
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RIDING. 


mer days were a gay-looking company. 
They wore cut doublets and long daggers, 
and were so splendid in their apparel, 
that the society was compelled to make 
an order that they should wear gowns 
of a.sad colour; nay, they danced gal- 
liards and corrantoes to the admiration 
of competent judges! Solemn revels, and 
post revels, and stage-plays and masques, 
are all discontinued. No longer, when 
the last measure is dancing, does the 
reader at the cupboard call to one of the 
gentlemen at the bar, as he is walking or 
dancing with the rest, to give the judges 
a song. No barrister now gives out the 
first line of a psalm, while the rest of the 
company follow, and sing with him. No 
longer does the reader lead a competent 
number of utter-barristers, and as many 
ander the bar, into the buttery, deliver- 
ing to them some dainty morsels for the 
judges. And no longer, in stately order, 
does the auncient, with his whité staff, 
advance before the judges, and begin to 
lead the measures, followed by the bar- 
risters and the gentlemen under the bar, 
“according to their several antiquities.” 
And no longer do the students of the 
house drop solemn curtesies to the judges 
and the serjeants.* Oh, that I could see 
or , with minuet-like grace, 
following the steps of the master of the 
revels! 

Those days are over. The science of 
saltation delighteth not the hearts of the 
now Templars. The customs of their an- 
cestors find small favour in their eyes. 
The rule, which directed that two of the 
students should be supplied at dinner 
with meat to the value of three-pence, is 
now disregarded. Sometimes, indeed, in 
former days, a splendid feast used to 








adorn the tables of the Templars; as, for | 


instance, when Charles Il. paid them a 
visit, an account of which may be found 
in that most simple, prejudiced, and en- 
tertaining work, Roger North’s Life of 
Lord Keeper Guildford. 

But the science of feasting has not 
fallen into oblivion. The old hall still 
re-echoes, occasionally, with the sounds 
of mirth and merriment; and even yet 
the wines of Bordeaux may now and 
then be seen to sparkle along the board. 
Peradventure a cat rouses the latent 
a of the Templars, and “all loud 
a ** all learned, and all drunk,’’ it is 
sti 





* Origines Juridiciales. 











“ Merry in the Aall, when beards wag all.” 


But the ‘hall, alas! is of comparatively 
modern date. I look with veneration on 
the church, for it was consecrated in 1185 
by Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem. The 
ancient hall was built as early as the 
reign of Edward III., but the present 
edifice is of a much more modern date. 


It is well known that the seal of the & 


old Templars was a fe pha of 
two men riding on one h 

which, it is said, they owe to Hugh de 
Payens and Geoffrey de St. Aldemar, two 


of ‘the earliest of this order of knights. | 


This, in time, was changed for the device 
of a tield argent, charged with a cross 
gules, and upon the nombrel thereof, a 
holy lamb, with its nimbus and banner. 
This was adopted as the seal of the Mid- 
dle Temple ; while the Inner Temple 
adhered to the former device, merely 
changing the two men into a pair of 
wings, and thus converting the steed into 
a Pegasus, as our readers may remark 
the next time they pass along Fleet- 
street. In the present overstocked state 
of the law-market, might it not be well to 
adopt the sigillum of the ancient Tem- 
plars, as nothing could give a more accu- 
rate representation of the state of the 
unfortunate candidates for legal honours 
and emoluments, than a device of two 
men riding on one horse. 
(T'o be concluded.) 





From the London Magazine, 


ON RIDING ON HORSEBACK, 

But chiefly skill to ride seems a science 

Proper to gentle blood. Spenser. 

A beautiful horse should be placed next 
to a beautiful woman in the scale of sen- 
tient beings. Man comes after :—at least, 
single man.— When joined in wedlock, he 
becomes part and parcel of his wife; and 
then,—if he is entitled to rank as an indi- 
vidual at all—it is next to her.—As a horse 
is the next best animal to a woman, so be- 
ing on horseback is the next best state to 
being in love. I make this distinction, be- 
cause I hold the two states to be incom:pati- 
ble with each other—each, for the time be- 
ing, necessarily displacing its rival. To be 
in love, and to be on horseback, at one and 
the same time, is no more practicable than 
to be in two gardens, or enjoy two delicious 
flavours, or listen to two divine airs, or 





* There is a rude print of this seal in the 
Historia Minor of Matthew Paris. 
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RIDING ON HORSEBACK. 


luxuriate in the sunshine and the moon- 


4 light, or be a distinguished writer in Bald- 


- win’s and Blackwood’s, at one and the same 
time.—Let it not be supposed, however, 


4) that I would impugn or detract from the. | 
i | “pretty picking;” and to canter along be- 
tween the railing and the carriages,—con- 
scious of being the (apparently) unconscious 


merit of either of these states, by insinu- 


ating that their incompatibility has regard 


to any thing but time. So far from it, I hold 
that the man, or woman, whois fond of be- 
ing on horseback, will necessarily be fond 
of being in love: but the spirits—or what- 
ever they may 
a blest conditions, ” willingly divide the em- 
pire of the breast in which they exist— 


each holding undivided sway by turns: and | 


they are better entitled to “divide the 
crown” than Timotheus and St. Cecilia 
were,—for each, respectively, possesses the 


powers which were shared between those | 
|| when he is flying, without saddle or bridle, 
/across his native Desert.—I think Lord 
| Byron somewhere 
Before we go further tovether, I fairly | with an Arab, who described this kind of 
warn the reader, that I shall write these | 
articles as [ practise the subject of them— | 
| bly consider this as one 


of old:—each can “raise a mortal to the 
skies ;” and each can, in more senses than 
one, “bring an angel down.” 


that is, pretty much at random.—It will 


probably be a kind of Steeple-chase: so | 


that if he is not prepared to follow me over, 
and pernaps occasionally into, a few hedges 
and ditches, we had better part here. 

He will also observe, that I have chosen 
to drop the periodical we.—There were ob- 
vious reasons for this. In the first place, 
when I’m on horseback I actually feel as 
good as any two; and there is no occasion 
to “assume a virtue” when one has it. In 
the next place the we would have perpe- 
tually suggested a very awkward associa- 
tion connected with my subject:—viz. that 
of two persons on one steed: a kind of ar- 
rangement not affording “entertainment 
for either man or horse.” But the most im- 
portant reason for this most important 
choice, was to be found in the fact, that the 
true and peculiar pleasure to be derived 
from riding on horseback is only capable 
of being enjoyed alone. It is true, that an 
afternoon’s ride with a friend is very plea- 
sant;—and there is not a more inspiriting 
and picturesque group to be seen in ani- 
mated nature than a graceful and well- 
dressed woman, riding between two cava- 
lier-looking men. But it must not be con- 
cealed, that the delights peculiar to riding 
are not to be enjoyed j in company. Like 
those derivable from Poetry, or the high 
mathematics, they demand the whole un- 
divided man! They are even jealous of 
suffering the external objects of nature to 
share his thoughts with them. ‘To saunter 
among green lanes on a fine sunshiny even- 
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be—which rule these two | 








ing is soothing—to dash through the mud, 
along a well-frequented turnpike road, in 


a pelting shower, is animating—to make 
wh way through the intricacies of Hyde- 
Park on a full Sunday, i is no doubt very 


object on which bright eyes are gazing, is 
certainly far from being without its merits. 


_—But these are, after all, merely the Prose 


Essays of Horsem ranship. The Poetry of 


"itis only to be enjoyed in galloping along, 
alone, without end, object, or aim, over Sa- 


lisbury-Plain, or the Downs at Brighton.— 


J speak now with reference to us Europeans. 


To enjoy this poetry in its highest, and what 


|| must for ever remain to us its ideal state, 


is probably given to the wild Arab alone, 


mentions having met 


feeling to him. 

By the bye,—and the reader may proba- 
of the high-leaps 
at which I hinted in the beginning,—per- 
haps the most satisfactory reason that can 
be given, why Lord Byron is the first of our 
English poets, may be found in the fact of 
his “lordship being, like Major Sturgeon, 
“the only one in the corps who can ride.’”— 
If Mr. Wordsworth’s Excursion had been 
performed on horseback, as Mazeppa’s was, 
he would have got over the same space in 
half the time; which is all that is wanting 
to make that work one of the noblest pro- 
ductions of the English Muse. In fact, what 
is all poetry but “ “Prose on horseback !” 

But my subject—(as my favourite mare 
sometimes does—and I like her the better 
for it,)—is running away with me.—As I 
intend to favour the reader with an inter- 
minable series of these articles, I had, per- 
haps, better at once follow the Giant Moli- 
no’s advice—Il faut commencer au com- 
mencement. ‘l'o go back, then, to the first 
year of my life—(for I date my life from 
the time when I began to ride, and am, 
therefore, at this present writing, about fif- 
teen years of age )—I shall never r forget the 
feelings of triumphant delight which unex- 
pectedly came over me, when, after I had 
had a few lessons, I found that I could put 
my hand into my pocket, and take out my 
handkerchief, without stopping my horse— 
which I had several times before attempt- 
ed unsuccessfully! 

There is another event—not quite so 
pleasant, but not to be passed over, because 
associated with this delightful period. I 











SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 


‘was one day bending my body too forward, 
and the horse—as in daty bound—threw 
up his head in my face, and nearly dashed 
all my front teeth out. My riding-master 
—(it seems a thing of yesterday!)—instead 
of commiserating me—pitiable object as I 
was—with the blood streaming through the 
fingers that I had clapt up to my mouth to 
keep my teeth in !—quietly observed, as he 
turned away to another scholar,—* that’s 
just as it should be, sir!—-your head had 
“no business there !”—I have held it up 
ever since. 

One more anecdote connected with this 
period, and then Pil “be a man, and put 
away childish things.” The first time I 
ever rode out by myself was upon a cun- 
ning old mare, nearly double my own age, 
which had been lent me by a friend. She 
knew whom she had to deal with, and took 
her measures accordingly. I had ridden 
her several times before; but never alone. 
A superabundant gaiety of temperament 
was her foible ; but that evening she chose 
to be particularly sedate; and this—toge- 
ther with the exultation arising from having 
been considered worthy to be trusted alone 
—had raised my spirits and my confidence 
to an unusual height; and I generously de- 
termined, that the cause of all my delights 
should, at least, partake them with me.— 
So I stopped in a green lane, and stood by 
her side while she cropped the short sweet 
grass that grew at our feet.—Little did I 
think, as she stood quietly munching, and 
at intervals looking about her, what wick- 
ed thoughts were working in her head.—I 
kept hold of the bridle for the first minute, 
and then dropped it on her neck—still 
standing by her side. At length, betrayed 
by her cunning and my own confidence, I 
sauntered to a few yards distance, stil! 
keeping a wary eye upon her, though pre- 
tending, both to her and to myself, that I 
was quite careless and secure about her. 
The old jade—(I’m seldom tempted to call 
names—but I really think that such con- 
duct deserves the utmost degree of repro- 
bation—and moreover I’m satisfied that a 
young mare would have scorned to take 
such a mean advantage—to say nothing of 


the ingratitude !)—the old jade watched her | 


opportunity, and all of a sudden,—with an 
insolent toss of her head, a lofty kick of 
defiance, and a kind of half neigh, which 
had all the sound and expression of a con- 
temptuous laugh,—she leaped over the low 
fence which separated the lane from the 
adjoining fields, and was gone in a mo- 
ment! 

(To be concluded.) 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Memoir of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 
LL.D. President. of the Royal Socie- 
ty, &c. 

The life cf a votary of science affords 
but scanty materials for the species of bio- 
graphy most interesting to the majority of 
readers. It presents no “ hair-breadth 
’scapes,” no marvellous adventures—none 
of those brilliant “sketches of life,” which 
evince a lamentable knowledge of the 
world ; nothing, in short, which is calculat- 
ed to satiate the thirst of irrational curiost- 
ty, or suspend the ennui of indolence and 
apathy. Itisa history of the march of in- 
tellect, developing a concatenation of ideas, 
in natural order and succession; and the 
interest it is capable of exciting, can onl 


be experienced by those whoare qualified, 2 


by their own attainments, to participate in 
the triumphs of reason. 

Of the sciences, which have been ad- 
vanced by the discoveries and improve- 
ments of modern times, chemistry stands 
first; and so extensive, rapid, and impor- 
tant have been the late acquisitions in that 
branch of human knowledge, that the prer 
sent age is almost entitled to claim itas its 
own exclusive discovery. These attain- 
ments are chiefly to be attributed to the 
substitution of the analytical for the syn- 
thetical method of philosophizing ; and, in 
tlie next place, to the profound judgment 
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and indefatigable ardour, with which the @ ~ 


subject of this memoir has availed himself 
of that great improvement, in developing 
the mysterious constitution of the infinite- 









ly diversified matter, amongst which we are , cam 


destined to exist. When we consider that 







by chemistry we are taught to combine and (7 


adapt to our use or pleasure the elements 
which surround us, and that every disco- 
very in this infinite field of inquiry, con- 


fers new powers on man, we have a faint © 


olimpse of a possibie futurity, in which the 
human mind may find a far more extensive 
scope, for the employment of its energies, 
than we are now able to conceive. Such 













anticipations may impress us with a just Be 


estimation of this science, and of those 
eminent professors, to whose labours we 
are indebted for its present improved state. 

The discoveries of Black, Priestley, and 
Cavendish, Lavoisier, Franklin, and Berg- 
man, had already introduced into chemical 
science the long neglected requisites of 
close investigation and logical deduction ; 
but it was reserved for Sir Humphry Davy 
to demonstrate the vast superiority of mo- 
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of discovery, which, since the days of New- 
_ ton, has graced the annals of science. 

_. Sir Humphry Davy was born December 
17,1779, at Penzance in Cornwall. His 
| family is ancient, and above the middle 
| Class; his paternal great grandfather had 


pend his plan of going to Edinburgh, and 
take a part in experiments, which were 
then about to be instituted at Bristol, for 
investigating the medical powers of facti- 
tious airs; to which proposal Mr. Davy 
consented, on condition that he should 
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_ considerable landed property in the parish 
of Budgwin, and his father possessed a 
small paternal estate opposite St. Michael’s 
- Mount, called Farfel, on which he died in 
1795, after having injured his fortune by 


> expending considerable sums in attempt- 


ing agricultural improvements. Sir Hum- 


>) phry received the first rudiments of his 


education at the grammar schools of Pen- 
zance and Truro: at the former place he 
') resided with Mr. John Tonkin, surgeon, a 
|| benevolent and intelligent man, who had 
> been intimately connected with his mater- 


_) pal grandfather, and treated him with a 


| | degree of kindness little less than paren- 
1 | tal. 
Pt He was always considered as a distin- 


)) guished boy; and there are many natives 
» . of Penzance, who remember his poems and 
» | verses written at the early age of nine years. 
| At that period, his mind seems to have re- 
+ ceived.a bias in favour of poetry, whieh he 
) continued to cultivate till his fifteenth year, 


when he became the pupil of Mr. (since Dr.) 
Borlase, of Penzance, a very ingenious sur- 
geon and accomplished man, intending to 
prepare himself for graduating as a physi- 
cian at Edinburgh. Conscious of uncom- 
mon powers, and resolved to attempt a no- 
bler career than circumstances appeared 
to promise, or his friends could expect, 


| Mr. Davy laid down for himself a plan of 


education, which embraced the circle of the 
sciences. By his eighteenth year, he had 


acquired the rudiments of botany, anatomy, 


and physiology, the simpler mathematics, 
metaphysics, natural philosophy, and che- 
mistry. But chemistry soon arrested his 
whole attention, for he at once saw that 
this science offered the best unexplored 
field for the exertion of talent. Having 
made some experiments on the air disen- 
gaged by sea-weeds from the water of the 


ocean, which convinced him that these ve- 


etables performed the same part in puri- 
ying the air dissolved in water, which land 
vegetables act in the atmosphere ; he com- 
municated them to Dr. Beddoes, who had 
at that time circulated proposals for pub- 
lishing a journal of philosophical contribu- 
tions from the west of England. This pro- 
duced a correspondence between Dr. Bed- 
does and Mr. Davy; in which the Doctor 
proposed, that Mr. Davy, who at this time 


‘)) - was only nineteen years of age, should sus- 
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have the uncontrolled superintendence of 
these experiments. About this time, he 
became acquainted with Davies Gilbert, 
Esq. M. P., a gentleman of high scientific 
attainments, with whom he formed a friend- 
ship, which has always continued. Mr. 
Davy consulted with Mr. Gilbert on his 
plan of study, and his attachment to che- 
mistry, when that gentleman judiciously 
advised him to pursue his career in this 
science. With Dr. Beddoes Mr. Davy re- 
sided for a considerable time, and was con-- 
stantly occupied in new chemical investi- 
gations, being occasionally assisted by his 
friend Mr. W. Clayfield, a very respectable 
and amiable gentleman of Bristol, who 
was ardently attached to chemical pur- 
suits. Here, he discovered the respirability 
of nitrous oxide, and made a number of 
laborious experiments on gaseous bodies, 
which he afterwards published in “Re- 
searches Chemical and Philosophical,” a 
work that was universally well received 
by the chemical world, and created a high 
reputation for its author, at that time on 
twenty-one years of age. This led to his 
introduction to Count Rumford, and to his 
being elected Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution, established in Albemarle 
street, for the purpose of diffusing know- 
ledge, of facilitating the general introduc- 
tion of useful mechanical inventions and 
improvements, and of teaching, by courses 
of philosophical lectures and experiments, 
the application of science to the common 
purposes of life. Among the beneficial 
effects of this Institution, it is not to be 
accounted the least that it proved the 
means of removing Mr. Davy to a station 
which afforded scope and opportunity for 
the exercise of his talents. On obtaining 
this appointment, Mr. Davy gave up all his 
views of the medical profession, and de- 
voted himself entirely to chemistry, with 
what success the “ Transactions of the 
Royal Society,” his “Elements of Chemi- 
cal Philosophy,” of “ Agricultural Chemis- 
try,” and his work of “ Researches on 
Flame,” and on the “Safety Lamp for Coal 
Mines,” will best show. 

His first experiments in the capacity of 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Insti- 
tution, were made on the substances em- 
ployed in the process of tanning, with 
others to which similar properties were 
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ascribed, in consequence of the discovery 
made by M. Seguier of Paris, of the pecu- 
liar vegetavle matter, now called tannin; 
but after much investigation, Mr. Davy 
candidly declared, that practical experi- 
ments had already done so much for the 
art, that very little improvement could be 
expected from any known theory. He was, 
during the same period, frequently occu- 
pied in experiments on galvanism. 

In 1802, he commenced his interesting 
course of lectures before the Board of Ag- 
riculture, which he continued for ten years. 
The dependence of agriculture upon che- 
mical causes, had previously been noticed, 
but was first completely demonstrated in 
these lectures, which, at the same time, 
conveyed much practical information. But 
so rapid were the discoveries of the author, 
that, in preparing these discourses for pub- 
lication a few years afterwards, he was un- 
der the necessity of making several alter- 
ations, to adapt them to the improved state 
of chemical knowledge, which his own la- 
bours had, in that short time, produced. 

In 1803, he was elected F.R.S., and, in 
1805, a Member of the Royal [rish Acade- 
my. He had already acquired, by his ta- 
lents and urbanity, the friendship of most 
of the distinguished literary men and phi- 
losophers of the metropolis, and enumer- 
ated among his intimate friends, the late 
venerable President of the Royal Society, 
the celebrated philosophers Cavendish, 
Hatchett, Wollaston, Babington, Children, 
Tennant, and others equally eminent. At 
the same time he corresponded with the 
principal chemists of every part of Europe. 

Being appointed in 1806 to deliver the 
Bakerian lecture of the Royal Society, he 
displayed some very interesting new agen- 
cies of electricity, by means of the well- 
known galvanic apparatus. Soon after- 
wards he made one of the most brilliant 
discoveries of modern times, in the decom- 
position of two fixed alkalies, which, in 
direct refutation of the hypothesis previous- 
ly adopted, were found to consist of a pe- 
culiar metallic base united to a large quan- 
tity of oxygen. ‘These alkalies were pot- 
ash and soda, and the metals thus disco- 
vered were called potassium and sodium. 
Mr. Davy was equally successful in the ap- 
plication of gal vanism to the decomposition 
of the earths. About this time he became 
secretary of the Royal Society. 

In 1808 Mr. Davy received a prize from 
the French Institute, as a tribute to his in- 
disputable merit, from which even national 
enmity could not withhold the meed of ad- 
mirations 














In pursuing his experiments on the ap- © = 
plication of electricity to chemistry,andon }% 
the alkalies, phosphorus, sulphur, carbona- [y 
ceous matter, and the acids which had not 
been decomposed, he succeeded in proving Fa) 
the simplicity of the oxymuriatic acid.— 3) 
During the greater part of 1810, Mr. Davy | 
was employed on the combinations of oxy- 97 
muriatic gas and oxygen, and their chemi- 9779: 
cal relations to inflammable bodies; and ©) )7. | 
his experiments were confirmed 5 ae of Gee: | 
severa! French chemists, and by Berzelius #17" 
of Stockholm. But the inferences, drawn i 48 
by them from these experiments, differed 77 
in some instances from those deduced by §))°9 
Mr. Davy. The partizans of Lavoisier #9" 
would not allow that oxygen is one of the By. | 
principles of alkalies; they denied the me- @ 
tallism of potash and soda as metallic 7% 
oxides; and maintained that they were |) 7) 
simple bodies, which in combining with 777%. 
hydrogen formed hydrurets. Po 

Towards the latter end of 1810, Mr. 7 
Davy delivered a course of lectures before (> 43") 
the Dublin Society, and in December re- 7) 9. 
ceived from the provost and senior fellows >” 
of Trinity college, Dublin, the honorary de- 7" F 
gree of LL.D. aye 

In the following year, although we be- }j) 7). 
lieve Mr. Davy made few discoveries of })) 7)’ 
great public interest, there is reason to be- (})) 7: 
lieve that he effected one of the greatest | | 
importance to his own happiness; and it » 
may fairly be questioned whether the suc- 7) 7 | 
cess of any of his former experiments gave | 
him half the pleasure, which he experienced. Hi fh 
on the first dawn of the hope that he had 37) © 
excited some interest in the bosom of his)) 77) 
present amiable lady, then Mrs. Apreece, >), 
widow of Shuckburgh Ashby Apreece, esq. ja =| 
and daughter and heiress of the lateCharles} 
Kerr, of Kelso, esq. By his union with this® 
lady, in 1812, Sir Humphry acquired not} 
only aconsiderable fortune, but the inesti- 7 
mable treasure of an affectionate and ex-# 
emplary wife, and a congenial friend and 
companion, capable of appreciating his cha- 
racter and attainments. A few days pre- 
viously to his marriage, he received the ho-| 
nour of knighthood from his Majesty, then 3% 
Prince Regent, being the first person on Wee} 
whom he conferred that dignity. : 

(To be concluded.) 







































From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THOUGHTS ON THINKING. 

« There is no employment,” says Mon-j 
taigne, “more weak, or more strong. 


than that of entertaining a man’s ow 
thoughts.” But how many men are theref 
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in the world that do think? To possess 
perception and sensation merely, cannot 
be called the exercise of thought; and the 
crude, undigested ideas, which generally 
seem to be flitting through people’s minds, 
can scarcely deserve the same high ap- 
peliation. It is certainly a very difficult 
task to form any judgment of what is 
passing through the minds of other peo- 
ple: it can only be done to a certain de- 
gree, and then we must rest principally 
on conjecture; but I think I know pretty 
well what sort of thoughts used to pass 
through old Montaigne’s mind, and what 
kind of speculations usually fill my own ; 
so that here, at least, I have a double 
means of forming a judgment. Thinking 
is a very difficult thing; that is to say, 
thinking to any purpose. The mind is 
naturally an idler, and will not turn to 
work without compulsion and strong co- 
ercion. ‘“ Meditation is a powerful and 


full study, to such as can effectually em- 


ploy themselves.” But we do not willing] y 
speculate on difficult points. We must 
be either driven or cheated to the labour. 
Thus books, which allure us by their in- 
formation or amusement, afford at the 
same time an exercise of the intellect. 
«The principal use of reading to me,” 
says the same frank philosopher, from 
whom I have just quoted, “is, that by va- 
rious objects it rouses my reason and em- 
ploys my judgment.” How correct this 
is! For my own part, I seldom do think, 
that is to say, I never exercise my judg- 
ment, but when I am reading or writing. 
At other times, in disengaged leisure 
hours, when I am resting on a sofa or 
taking a walk, not a single idea enters 
my mind, which is of the slightest value. 
It may, perhaps, be different with other 
people, but such is the case with me. I 
have frequently walked from the city to 
Oxford street, and I have then endeavour- 
ed to recollect any idea that had entered 
my mind during the walk, but, in general, 
it was impossible to find one worth pre- 
serving. My thoughts, on such occasions, 
are of the vainest and most useless kind: 
—castle-building—a dinner—the polish 
of my boot—a sonnet—a smile, or a song, 
are often floating on the top of one’s 
mind; and one plays with them so plea- 
santly, that deeper thoughts are disagree- 
able. Godwin, in one of his books, draws 
a parallel between, I believe, the thoughts 
of a scholar and of a man of the world, as 
they perambulate the streets of London; 
but I very much question whether there 
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would be much to choose between them. 
A scholar’s meditations are generally left 
with his book, on the shelf; and it is.as 
well they should be, if he undertakes te 
thread the mazes of Cheapside. This le- 
vity of thought very frequently does not 
desert men, on occasions where all the 
passions and stronger feelings of our na- 
ture are called forth. Montaigne shall 
again be my example. He is speaking of 
his feelings, when he contemplated his 
own approaching dissolution :-—* Finding 
myself in this condition, { considered by 
how many light causes and objects imagi- 
nation nourished in me the regret of life, 
and of what atoms the weight and difh- 
culty of this dislodging was composed in 
my soul, and to how many idle and frivo- 
lous thoughts we give way in so great an 
affair. A dog,a horse, a book, a glass, and 
what not, were considered in my loss.” 
It is strange how the mind can dwell on 
frivolities and follies in situations like 
this; but it was, perhaps, mercifully in- 
tended, to dull the edge of anguish. It is 
the habit of the mind, powerful in pain 
and death: 

One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s 


dead, 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 


The actual pain and misery, which 
grief and misfortunes inflict, are, after all, 
probably overrated. The spirit naturally 
turns from gloomy and disagreeable me- 
ditations, to those which produce feelings 
of cheerfulness and contentment. It is 
= when the sweet of grief is mixed 
with the bitter, that the mind retains for 
a long period the recollections of misfor- 
tunes. But it is amongst the proudest 
prerogatives of Time, that he vanquishes 
grief itself. “ Darkness and light divide 
the course of time; and oblivion shares 


| with memory, a great part even of our 


living beings. We slightly remember our 
felicities, and the smartest strokes of af- 
fliction have but short smart upon us. 
Sense endureth no extremities, and sor- 
rows destroy us, or themselves. To wee 

into stones are fables.”’ Is not the mas- 
terly pen of Sir Thomas Browne visible 
in these words? I could never think on 
melancholy themes long together; some- 
times, in depression or in ill-humour, I 
have doggedly set myself to chew the cud 
of bitter fancies; but even in spite of 
the most obstinate determination, my 
thoughts have run into pleasanter chan- 
nels. It is curious, at such times, to ob- 
serve by what ingenious associations the 
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auind cheats itself into better temper ; and 

how it will snatch at any opportunity of 
getting rid of reflections, which are pain- 
ful. I have more than once blamed my- 
self for the facility, with which I have 
cast off grief. 

But if, on the one hand, the mind ab- 
hors the continual contemplation of evil, 
yet there are some feelings, which will 
cross it, even in its most cheerful moods, 
blasting, with the recollection or antici- 
pation of evil, every sentiment of present 
happiness. 

“There are thoughts thou canst not banish, 
There are shades that will not vanish,” 


which haunts us like the spectre in Mac- 
beth, when we are at the feast, invisible 
to every eye but our own— 


**Some fatal remembrance, some vision that 
throws 
its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our 
woes ;” : 

and which comes uncalled and unlooked- 
for, and over which we have no more con- 
trol, than the maniac over his disjointed 
phantasies. This sentiment is well descri- 
bed by the author of Kenilworth. “ You 
have lived in the world twice as long as | 
have,”’ says Tresilian to mine host of the 
black bear ; “and you must know there are 
thoughts, which will haunt us in spite of 
ourselves; and to which it is in vain to 
say, begone, and let me be merry.” 

There are few people whose fears, or 
whose crimes, have not occasionally rais- 
ed these ghosts of the soul. In some in- 
stances, perhaps, such sensations are the 
effects of constitutional infirmity, of weak 
and tremulous nerves. In Johnson, there 
was a feeling of this kind, which embit- 
tered his whole existence ; and death was 
a blessing to him, because it relieved him 
from the dread of dying. ‘The very men- 
tion of it, shook his nerves “from their 
propriety,” and his terror made him fero- 
cious with those who spoke of it in his pre- 
sence. It is easy to despise this pusillani- 
mity ; but there are, perhaps, very few per- 
sons, who have not felt a chill round the 
heart, when, in the breathless stillness of 
night, the strong conviction and feeling of 
mortality have flashed across their minds. 
I have felt the sensation powerfully, and 
it requires a determined resolution to 
shake off the feeling. It is only in mo- 
ments like these, that we can judge of 
the extent of Johnson’s sufferings. 

As to the periods and times when the 
mind employs itself most actively in 
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thinking, perhaps, much is not to be said. 
People have but seldom occasion for 
thought, and they never perplex them- 
selves with it, but when it is absolutely 
necessary. There are few quibus vivere est 
cogitare. Aristotle says, thinking is the 
business of the gods; from which, both 
their happiness and ours proceed. I know 
very few people, however, who enjoy this 
beatitude, or who would wish to do so. A 
tithe of men think for the rest, who in- 
dulge in a sort of vegetable existence, 
without adding a single new idea to the 
stores, which have been heir-looms in the 
human mind for ages. A man generally 
goes through life, as a horse does along 


i) ; 
a road, which he is accustomed to travel ; 


he knows round which corners to turn, © 


and arrives in safety at his journey’s end. 
Perhaps an equal degree of thought is 
called into action in both cases ; and what 
need is there of it to one 


“Who, with a body fill’d, and vacant mind, 


Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distressful 
bread ?”? 


Some situations are naturally favoura- 
ble to thought. Montaigne could not 
think unless he was in motion. “My 
thoughts sleep if I sit still; my fancy 
does not go by itself as when my legs 
move it.”” But I question whether this 
is a general feeling; for my own part, L 
can think the best while I lie awake in 
bed, and if a good thought ever strikes 
me, it is sure to be on a sleepless night. 
In darkness and silence, I can handle 
my thoughts, sift and examine them to 
the bottom; and many a fallacy, which 
had escaped me in open daylight, has 
been detected and forsworn in the night. 
One does not, however, get to sleep very 
easily after these cogitations. The plea- 
santest thing in the world to me is, to 
find my thoughts wandering, after I have 
lain in bed an hour or two, and just to be 
able to perceive the incongruity of my 
ideas, for then I know sleep is not far 
distant. It is a grievous thing for a man. 
to lie awake all night, when 


**T soui pensieri in lui dormir non ponno,” 


and to think of every subject, which used 
to give him pleasure, while his mind turns 
with an equal loathing from all. Like the 
body, the mind, at times, becomes per- 
fectly sick. I have sometimes imagined 
there was not a pleasant thought leftin the 
universe ; and I have conjured up, in vain, 
every image, which used formerly to give 
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me delight. There are times, too, when 


one has, in good truth, no thoughts at all. 


**Laugh, ye who boast your more mercurial 
powers, 

That never felt a stupor, know no pause, 

Nor need one; I am conscious, and confess, 

Fearless, a soul that does not always think. 

af * * * * 


*Tis thus the understanding takes repose 

In indolent vacuity of thought, 

And sleeps, and is refreshed. 
face 

Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 

Of deep deliberation, as the man 

Were task’d to his full strength, absorb’d and 
lost.” 

This is a fine morsel of truth of Cow- 
per’s, and explains many of the grave 
and judicious physiognomies we often see. 
I have been sometimes puzzled to recon- 
cile the wisdom of a man’s face with the 
folly of his actions; but the fact, I have 
no doubt, is, that the more deliberative 
and solemn he looks, the fewer thoughts 
are passing through his head. I have been 
asked by people, what I was thinking of, 
as I looked so grave, when my thoughts 
have been more worthless than a summer 
weed ; but by avoiding a direct answer 
in these cases, one may gain the reputa- 
tation of a deep-thinker at a small ex- 
pense; and as people cannot read your 
thoughts, if you have only the discretion 
to hold your tongue, neither yourself, nor 
any one else, will be the wiser. 

What is obscure is generally considered 
sublime; and what is hid from view is 
aiways, very wunaccountably, thought 
worth seeing. If we do not know what 
is passing in the minds of others, espe- 
cially if they be high in station, we give 
them credit for deep and profound medi- 
tation. We tremble on the threshold of a 
monarch’s confidence : 

‘© The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, 
The walks of muffled Gods; sacred retreats, 
Where none, but whom they please t’ admit, ap- 

proach.” | 

This is, to be sure, very prudent and pro- 
per: it is a rash deed to tear away the veil 
from a religious shrine. What a deadly 
disclosure it would be, should an empe- 
ror’s thoughts be discovered to centre in 
the hinge of a snuff-box! 

Aristotle says, that when a man is 
thinking of the past, he casts his eyes on 
the ground ; and when he thinks of the fu- 
ture, he raises them to the heavens. To 
this it might be added, that when he 
thinks of nothing, he looks in the fire 
(provided there be one in the room). Af- 
ter I have finished all my labours at a 


Meanwhile the 








| thought is most queer.”’ 
| for | have thought till all my thoughts are 











THE COMPLAINT OF 


night, it is to me a very high luxury to sit 
with my feet on the bars, when ever 
thing is silent, and to watch “the dying 
embers through the room” casting a dim- 
mer and a dimmer light— 

** Not undelightful is an hour to me, 

Spent in such parlour twilight.” 
Little by little, one’s thoughts gradually 
subside, till the mind becomes as calm, 
and still, and waveless, as the bosom of a 
lake on a sunny summer’s evening; and 
till, at last, dull judgment goes entirely 
to sleep, and Fancy only is left waking, 
to conjure up visions of things, which can 
never be our’s, or to paint an old friend’s 
face in the chiaro-scuro of the cinders. It 
is Cowper that has so beautifully descri- 


| bed all these sensations, and all his vi- 


sions of “ houses, towers, trees, churches, 


| and strange visages.” : 


As for Aristotle’s notion of gazing on 


'the skies, I must confess, when I do so, 
_they sometimes look loweringly upon 
'me. I had rather, an E f 9 
_has been, than what 1s to be. We cannot 
_ tell whether the future has any store of 


day, think o 


happiness ; but we certainly know that 
the past has had its pleasures. Time and 
chance may cheat us of future enjoy- 
ments ; but it is out of their power to de- 
stroy the memory of what we have pos- 
sessed : 
“‘ The joys I have possess’d are ever mine, 
Out of thy reach, behind eternity, 
Hid in the sacred treasure of the past; 
But blest remembrance brings them hourly 
back.” 

[remember a Cumberland ballad, which 
began, “ Of all things that be, I think 
I think so too; 


fled. I may exclaim with Shakspeare, my 


| worser thoughts Heaven mend !”"—for 


my better, as the reader sees, are nothing 
to boast of. Yet I have searched for them, 


_asa diver does iy the Indian seas, with 
, much expense of labour and pain; and 
_ such as they are, I dismiss them without 


a V Envoy. 


S teitemitteetedl 
—_— 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE COMPLAINT OF “LE CAVALIER 
SEUL.” 

Sir—One of the most pitiable objects 
in civilized life is a bashful man; morti- 
fication is ever at his right hand, and ri- 
dicule tracks his steps. A woman, how- 
ever overcome by timidity, looks neither 
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silly nor awkward ; het fears and trem- 
blings excite interest, her blushes admi- 
ration. Oh! that I had been born of that 
privileged sex, or that Nature, when she 
gave me a beard, had given me a proper 
stock of ease and assurance, by which I 
might support its dignity! I am fond of 
society ; I love conversation ; I enjoy 
dancing: but wherever I go, my con- 
founded sheepishness goes with me, keeps 
me ina constant nervous flurry, and turns 
my very pleasures into pains. The height 
of a bashful man’s ambition, when he en- 
ters a room full of company, is to hurry 
over his salutations as quickly as possi- 
ble, to creep into some obscure corner, 


_ and to stay there, very quietly, as re 


as he is permitted. How I have hate 
the officious kindness, which makes tire- 
some old ladies, and pert young ones, 
notice me in my retirement, and fix the 
eyes of every soul in the room upon me, 
by fearing I am very dull, and asking if 
I have been to the play lately, or seen the 
new Panorama. [I believe they call this 
** drawing me out,” and I dare say think 
I ought to be obliged to them for their 
notice. I wish I could teach them that 
notice is the very thing I most earnestly 
desire to avoid. 

One unavoidable consequence of my 
dislike to putting myself forward is, that 
I am accused of being very rude and 
bearish in my manners. I am never suf- 
ficiently alert in handing old ladies down 
to dinner, or asking their daughters to 
drink wine. I never ring a bell, snuff a 
candle, or carve a chicken, till the office 
is forced upon me, and all the mefit of 
the performance destroyed by my previ- 
ous incivility. Then, I have a tormenting 
habit of fancying myself the object of 
general notice, “ the observed of all ob- 
servers.” Ifa girl giggles, she is laugh- 
ing at me; if another whispers, she is 
animadverting upon my words, dress, or 
behaviour ; and when two grave old ladies 
are discussing family matters, or a few 
steady old men shaking their heads over 
the state of the nation, I often imagine 
that my faults and follies are the occasion 
of so many serious looks, so many uplift- 
ed eyes and hands. 

Boileau has said that 
* Jamais, quoqiui’l fasse, un Mortel ici-bas 
Ne peut aux yeux du monde étre ce qu’il n’est 

pas.” 
But Boileau is wrong; for I know I am 
supposed proud by some, cross by others, 


and silly by all; and yet I think I may 
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with truth affirm, that each of these 
charges is false. 

I learned dancing in early youth; and, 
while country-dances were in fashion, I 
could join in them with considerable com- 
fort. Long habit had accustomed me to 
the performance; many persons were 
moving at the same time, and no extraor- 
dinary grace or dexterity was requisite 
in the dancers. But alas! peace came, 
and with it my worst enemies—-quadrilles. 
« Maledetto sia il giorno, e Vora, el mo- 
mento.” Gradually they encroached upon 
their less elegant predecessors, and at 
length gained complete and exclusive 
possession of the ball-room. Country- 
dances were banished to the kitchen, and 
I deprived of my favourite amusement. 
Some of my friends endeavoured to per- 
suade me to put myself under the tuition 
of a dancing-master, but really this was 
too much to expect of a shy man. What! 
skip about a room in broad daylight, turn 
out my toes, and arrange my elbows at 
command? My cheeks are even now 
tingling at the notion. 

Last Christmas I was staying at the 
house of an uncle in the country; my 
cousins danced quadrilles every evening, 
and at length they partly forced, partly 
persuaded me to stand m with them, as- 
suring me that it was only necessary to 
use my old steps and mind the figures. 
My cousin Ellen, too, one of the loveliest 
and liveliest of her sex, engaged to be my 
partner and instructress ; and added, im 
her easy, sprightly manner, that she hoped 
we should dance together in the spring, 
as we used to do some years ago. ‘This 
temptation, this bribe, was irresistible ; 
I suffered her to lead me to the set, 
and I made my début in quadrille-dan- 
cing. My performance, of course, met 
with most encouraging praise. I was 
urged to persevere in my new accom- 
plishment; and ere I came to town, I 
gave Ellen a parting promise that I would 
dance at the first ball to which I should 
be invited. I did more than keep my 
word—I have danced at several; and IL 


‘do verily believe that habit, all-powerful 


habit, might in time enable me to derive 
more pleasure than pain from my per- 
formance, were it not for one odious and 
awful figure, invented, I suppose, for the 
peculiar misery of modest men. In this 
cruel quadrille, I am positively required 
to dance, (horresco referens) during eight 
entire bars, alone—yes, quite alone ; if. 
appears scarcely etedible, but so it really 
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THE BASHFUL MAN. 


is. Tam expected to figure away by my- 
self, while no other creature is moving. 
The other actors and actresses in the 
quadrille have nothing to do but to stare 
and to quiz ; and three of them are ranged 


in a line opposite to me, in order to look | 
| mise of that unnatural character—* Le 


as formidable as possible. Why, the 
strongest nerves might tremble, the 
wisest man look silly, the most elegant 
appear awkward, in such a situation; 
and I—what I suffer is far beyond de- 
scription ; and I am often tempted to ex- 
claim, in the words of one who seems to 
have suffered occasionally from my 
wretched complaint, * Thinks I to my- 
self, I wish I was dead and buried.” 
Let no one suppose that I am inclined 
to jest upon my sufferings. Alas! they 
are much too serious a subject; and I 
hope I have never made myself an enemy 
whose rancour must not subside into pity, 
when he beholds me preparing to submit 
to that tremendous sentence, “ Le Cava- 
lier seul, en avant deux fois.”? Move I 
must; to stand still would be so ridicu- 
lous ; but my feet seem tied together— 
every action is tremulous and indecisive 
—my ear no longer catches the tune—my 
? ben refuse to quit the ground—my 
cheeks redden into flames—and, after 
the dreadful task is over, I fancy I read 
derision in every countenance, and en- 
deavour, in vain, to hide myself from the 
finger of scorn. Once, in despair, I wrote 
to my cousin Ellen, stated my distress, 
and asked her advice. With her usual 
kindness she sent me an immediate an- 
swer, and directed me, when next I 
danced my solo, to turn round several 
times. At first I found this an excellent 
plan ; I had some definite mode of action, 
and I thought that the whirling motion 
had a sort of numbing effect, which dead- 
ened the acuteness of my feelings. But 
alas! I am afraid I exceeded Ellen’s in- 
structions, and. turned too often, for | 
certainly used to feel very giddy; and 
one evening I heard a lady whisper the 
word “tetotum’” to my partner, which 


| others, and it seems a most unjust regu- 


lation to prevent a man’s dancing at all, 
because he cannot make up his mind to 


| dance a hornpipe. From the observations 
| I have made, l am convinced that nine 


men out of ten would rejoice in the de- 


Cavalier seul”—And unnatural! he is. 
Men were never intended either to live 
or to dance alone ; and when they perse- 


vere in opposing their proper destiny, 
| they generally become absurd or unhap- 
| Py: 
ball room, as in life, and instances are 
_ to be found of bachelors and of Cavaliers- 


Yet some anomalies there are in a 


seuls, who appear to take pleasure in their 


solitude. I have seen dancers, who would 
regret to share their glory with another 


pair of feet, and who are all animation 


_and delight at that identical period, and 
in those very circumstances, which to me 
| are so appalling. 
_ will skip and fly about, as if anxious to 
crowd as many capers as possible into 
| the eight masculine bars. 
ing, what pirouetting, while the body is 
| slightly bent, the arms are a little extend- 

ed, the face flushed with exercise, the 
eyes flashing triumph! But I do not envy 
these performers their glory, a lurking 
contempt mingles with the admiration 
_ they excite, and I have often heard Ellen 


Heavens! how they 


What bound- 


quote and approve the words of some 


| wise man, who once said, “ To dance too 


exquisitely is so laborious a vanity, that 


/a man ought to be ashamed to let the 
_world see, by his dexterity in it, that he 
_has spent so much time in learning such 
_a trifle.”’°—These few wonderful persons 
_ excepted, however, I am quite convinced 
_ that the rest of my sex will rejoice in the 
_ permission to assume no more their soli- 
| tary character. 


1 Many, who move grace- 
fully and easily at other times, are buf 


_ awkward Cavaliers-seuls; nothwithstand- 
Ing an air of indifference, which they at- 
tempt to put on, a lurking constraint 
| proves them to be uncomfortable, and 
_ various are the methods to which they 
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_ have recourse, in order to pass through 


put a speedy and complete termination 
_ the dancing ordeal with tolerable credit. 


to my rotatory movements. I have never 
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danced a quadrille since. Ellen is come 
to town, but is the partner of bolder and 
happier men; and I can hope for no 
change in these vexatious circumstances, 
unless some little compassion is shown 
to bashful dancers, and “ Le Cavalier 
seul”? is allowed a companion. Surely, 
this would not be a very miireeabiiade 
sacrifice to the weakness and distress of 





| Some perform numerous finikin steps on 
the same spot, while their arms have a 


kind of tremulous jerking motion ; others 
move with straggling strides over the 
whole extent of their domain, and seem 
to say, “ you see we are not frightened,” 
but they cannot deceive me, well read as 
_ 1am in the symptoms of my own disorder. 
_ Many have recourse to the tetotum sys- 
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ON HUMOUR. 


tem; some appear quite undecided, and | 


entirely at the mercy of chance; and a 
few miserable creatures positively stand 
still, cast a few puzzled glances around 
them, as if in ignorance what ought to be 
done, then appear to awake from their 
fit of absence, put on a faint and forced 
smile, and hurry forward to take their 

lace in the sociable tour de quatre. Upon 
all these, and upon me, above them all, 


the publication of this letter will confer a | 


considerable favour, as it may, perchance, 
awaken the compassionate part of the 
dancing public to a sense of the misery 
inflicted upon a few, the discomfort upon 
many, and the awkwardness upon nearly 


all, by that odious figure—* Le Cavalier | 
* seul.’ 


Upon the tender feelings and 
kind sympathies of the ladies, I throw 
myself and my companions in misery ; 


surely they will not be inexorable to the | 
petition of those, who thus humbly ac- | 
knowledge their power and entreat their | 
society, who have a mortal antipathy to | 
being single, even for three minutes, and | 
who feel the want of the grace of woman’s | 
presence, the comfort of woman’s support, 


even through eight bars of a quadrille. 
With every feeling of respect I am, 
and fear I shall always remain, 
your obedient servant, 
A Basurut Man. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 


ON HUMOUR, 


Every age has a style of humour pecu- | 


culiar to itself, and is, in general, little 
able to taste or appreciate that of ano- 
ther. One cause of this may be, that it is 
more the province of humour to paint the 
manners than the passions of mankind; 
and from the subject not being perma- 
nent, the best wrought piece must fall in- 
to disrepute. 

This may go some way towards eluci- 
dating the fact, which I am endeavouring 
to explain; but, though perhaps in the 
right road, we are not yet arrived at the 
object of our search. For one age is often 
indifferent to the humour of another, even 


where that humour has been exercised on | 

subjects, which, if they do not deserve | 
. ° | 

permanent praise, seem at least to merit 


the applause of one century as much,as 
that of another. 

We must, therefore, I believe, search 
for the main cause in the character of the 
age itself. I should say that of the pre- 


| 
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sent consists (to make a word for the oc- 
casion) in a certain matter-of-factness, a 
necessity of “touching something real,’ 
and the incapability of enjoying fun, by 
itself fun. Hence it admires no descrip- 
tion of pleasantry that has not a pointed 
moral or sting; and seems to have less 
sense of humour, which may be term- 
ed the raw material, than of wit, which 
may be likened to the manufactured arti- 
cle; a preference which sorts well with 
the mechanical temper of the times. I 
suppose, for instance, that there are few 
at present who would like the excellent 
fclices which rejoiced the marrow of Sir 
Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, 
when the clown spake of the Vapians 
passing the Equinoctial of Queubus. 
Hence it follows, that such works as those 
of Count Antoine Hamilton, which de- 
lighted people of the 18th century, appear 
to those of the 19th (as a friend of mine 
once observed to me) “ such stuffas might 
be collected from the walls by the white- 
washer of Bedlam.” 
But this species of humour is not more 
thrown away on the present generation, 
than that natural and spontaneous vein, 
which amuses by a perpetual play of fan- 
cy, without forcing the images which it 
conjures up upon the sight, or showing 
the texture, colour, and direction, of 
every puppet, which it puts in motion. 
Hence, (to express myself like a Scotch 
lawyer) the writings of Addison and 
Steele are gone into desuetude, and the 
Spectator is almost a dead letter. To this 
sort of tacit sentence I cannot, for myself, 
subscribe: I prefer the ancient wits to 
the modern, and see nothing superior in 
the latter, except their precision and the 
emphatic mode in which they inculcate 
their ideas. Their pleasantry is certainl 
more pointed and more palpable than that 
of their predecessors ; but why is this so? 
It is because their beat is narrower, and 
it is therefore more easy for them to run 
down their prey. For, observe the ma- 
neeuvres of a modern wit, and you will 
find that his art lies in some single trick 
of pleasantry, upon which he works with 
as much earnestness as if he were labour- 
ing a point of law. His humour lies in the 
juxtaposition of incongruous images, in 
whimsical alliteration and association, or, 
in short, in some one trick which is, in my 
eyes, worthless as soon as it is discover- 
ed. The old school did not reject such 
means; but their motto was “ Wit at se- 
veral weapons ;” and their tricks of fence 
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so various, that it was difficult to parry 
or detect them. They “gave point” as 
well as the moderns, but the readers of 
the present day seem to be too much daz- 
zled by their feints and their flourishes to 
estimate the sharpness of their thrusts.— 
To instance what I mean, I should cite 
Rabelais, who seems to have entirely fal- 
len in public estimation, and is a writer 
now seldom quoted but for his extrava- 
gance; yet what a vein of moral epigram 
and satire runs under this, while half of 
those, who gaze upon his rapid and whirl- 
ing current, are unable to discern the pre- 
cious stones, which pave the channel. I 
remember once passing some days, during 
the time of the Continenta) blockade, and 
consequent fall of Colonial produce, in 
the house of a West Indian gentleman, as 
distinguished for the variety of his accom- 
plishments, as the brilliancy of his hospi- 
tality, who surprising me with Rabelais in 
my hand, and quarrelling with me for the 
perverseness of my taste, I defied him not 
‘to laugh at a passage which I was then 

reading, but which he pronounced to be 
absolute nonsense. This was the assign- 
ment made by Pantagruel to Panurge of 
the rents of the perriwinkles and cockle- 
shells; upon which he observes, that in a 
good shell-year this revenue was consi- 
derable, but that Panurge was a fellow to 
live as if perriwinkles were always at 
par.—* And this you think humorous ?”’ 
said my friend; “now to me it appears 
absolute stuff”? “Nay,” replied I, de- 
lighted to have him upon the hip, “ you 
are the last man who has a right to say so; 
for substitute sugar-hogsheads for perri- 
winkles, and what have you done but play 
Panurge ever since you came to your es- 
tate ?” 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
7 DANAE. 
FROM A FRAGMENT OF SIMONIDES. 


When the lone ark, in darkness lost, 
Reel’d on the ocean tempest-tost ; 

When down her cheeks began to flow 
Tears that betray’d a mother’s wo; 

Pale Danae close and closer press’d 

Her babe in anguish to her breast, 

And o’er him said, “ Deep woes are mine: 
But peace, my child, and slumber thine. 


“ Thou sleepest in a joyless home, 
Thy cradle the sea-billow ; 

Thou sleepest where the wild waves foam, 
My troubled breast thy pillow ; 








DANAE—-ON AN INFANT SMILING. 


While, darkly arching o’er thy brow, 
The swoln shade casts its surge below. 


‘“‘ Thou slumber’st heedless of the flash, 
While lightnings round thee sweep ; 

Thou slumber’st reckless of the crash, 
While thunders rouse the deep ; 

Nor, while soft flows in sleep thy breath, 

Hear’st in each wind a voice of death. 


‘‘ The dew of sleep thy eyelid closes, 
But tears from mine o’erfiow ; 

A glowing on thy cheek reposes, 
But mine is pale with wo. 

Fair child! beneath thy purple vest, 

How beautiful, how sweet thy rest! 


“Ah! if my terror moved thy fear, 

if heard a mother’s sigh, 
My kiss should steal away thy tear, 

My soothing lullaby 
Should softly breathe, ‘Sleep on, my child ! 
And with thee sleep the sea-storm wild! 
Sleep on, my child! and with thee sleep 
The wo that bids me wake and weep!” 


ano 
EROM THE SAME. 


On an Infant smiling as it awoke. 


After the sleep of night, as some still lake 
Displays the cloudless Heavens in reflection, 
And, dimpled by the breezes, seems to break 
Into a waking smile of recollection, 
As if from its calm depths the morning light 
Call’d up the pleasant dreams that gladden’d 
night :— 
So does the azure of those laughing eyes 
Reflect a mental Heaven of thine own; 
In that illumined smile I recognise 
The sunlight of a sphere to us unknown ; 
Thou hast been dreaming of some previous bliss 
In other worlds, for thou art new to this. 


Hast thou been wafted to Elysian bowers, 
In some blest star where thou hast pre-ex- 
isted ; 
Inhaled th’ ecstatic fragrancy of flowers 
Around thé golden harps of Seraphs twisted, 
Or heard those nightingales of Paradise 
Pour thrilling songs and choral harmonies? 


Perchance al! breathing life is but an essence 
From the great Fountain Spirit in the sky, 
And thou hast dreamt of that transcendant pre. 

sence 
Whence thou hast fall’, a dew-drop from on 
high, 
Destined to lose, as thou shalt mix with earth, 
Those bright recallings of thy heavenly birth. 


We deem thy mortal memory not begun,— 
But hast thou no remembrance of the past; 
No lingering twilight of a former sun, 
- Which o’er thy slumbering faculties hath cast 
Shadows of unimaginable things, 
Too high or deep for human fathomings ? 


Perchance, while reason’s earliest flush is bright- 
ening 
Athwart thy brain, celestial sights are given; 
As skies that open to let out the lightning 
Disclose a transitory glimpse of Heaven ; 
And thou art wrapt in visions, all too bright 


| For aught but Cherubim, and Infant’s sight. 





ON THE HESSIAN FLY. 





Emblem of heavenly purity and bliss,— 
Mysterious type which none can understand, 
Let me with reverence approach to kiss 
Limbs lately touch’d by the Creator’s hand :— 
So awful art thou, that I feel more prone 


To claim thy blessing than bestow mine es 








Agriculture. 





— 


Some Observations on the Hessian Fly ; 
written in the year 1797, by Dr. Isaac 
Chapman. 

(Concluded from page 119.) 


From the Ist to the 20th of September, 
the flies are laying their eggs on the leaves 
of the young wheat, which are in a few 
- days hatched, and the young caterpillars 


creep down the leaf to where it rises from | 


the head of the plant, which is mostly a 


little below the surface of the ground; | 


here they fix themselves as has been be- 
fore treated of. 

In that situation the caterpillars ad- 
vance to their full growth, so that when 
very cold weather begins, they have 
changed into the cheyaalla state; in this 
state they continue during the winter, 
fixed in the same situation at the head of 
the young plant; in the spring following 
perforate the case of the chrysalis and 
come forth in the fly state, in April, in 
the latter end of the same month, and be- 
ginning of May, as has been before stated, 
This completes the second generation, 
which lasts from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the beginning of May following. 

To place the periods of their genera- 
tions and several changes in a clearer 
point of view, I will in a few words re- 
capitulate what I have before stated. 


First Generation. 


1796. ist. The eggs were laid the lat- 
ter end of April and beginning of May. 

2d. In a few days the eggs were hatch- 
ed, and the young caterpillars appeared 
in May. 

$d. They changed from the caterpillar 
state the latter end of May and beginning 
of June; and, 

4th. The fly came out of the chrysalis 
the latter onda July and beginning of 
August, and deposited their eggs the lat- 
ter end of August and forepart of Sep- 
tember. 


Second Generation. 


ist. The eggs were laid the latter end 
of August, and in September to the 20th. 
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od. In a few days the eggs were hatch- 
ed, and the caterpillar appeared in Sep- 
tember. 


3d. They changed from the caterpillar 
to the chrysalis state, in October, in 
which state they continued the succeed- 
ing winter. 

1797. 4th. The fly left the chrysalis 
state, and appeared in the latter end of 
April and forepart of May. 

Having thus marked the progress of 
this insect through their various trans- 
formations and economy for one year, 
and pointed out the manner in which they 
destroy the young plants of wheat, from 
thence we will endeavour to draw some 
conclusions, whereby we may be led toa 
remedy to prevent their pernicious ef- 
fects. ‘These appear to be, 

ist. To guard against their destroying 
the young plants in the autumn. 

2d. To guard against their destroying 
the plants in the spring. 

The first intention can be accomplish- 
ed only by not sowing until the period of 
laying their eggs is past, before the young 
plants appear in leaf. 

It appears the flies have generally done 
laying their eggs by the 20th of Septem- 
ber; but as this point is of the greatest 
importance, more observations should be 
made; and it should be determined with 
the greatest accuracy, as on putting in 
the grain so early that the plants may 
have a good root in the autumn, be en- 
abled to stand the winter, and begin to 
shoot up the stalk early in the spring, de- 
pends greatly the succeeding crop; and 
yet it is necessary that it be sown so late, 
that the flies cannot deposit their eggs on 
the leaves ; and as this insect appears on 
many occasions to be endowed with a 
wonderful degvee of instinct, so it ap- 
pears by this unerring instinct they are 
directed when is the proper time to de- 
posit their eggs, which I think will be 


| found nearly the same every autumn. 


Although I have fixed the 18th or 20th 
of September as the latest period of de- 
positing their eggs, after which time I 











think few are laid: we will suppose it the 
20th; then if the seed be sown about the 
20th, all danger from the insect in the 
autumn will be avoided, as it will be seve- 
ral days before the young plants will ap- 
pear above ground. 

2d. ‘To guard against their destroying 
the plants in the spring. 

Various things are necessary to be at- 
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tended to in order to accomplish this in- 
tention. 


ist. The state, nature, and situation of | 


the ground. 
2d. The variety of seed wheat sown. 
Sd. The time of sowing. 
ist. It is found that wheat sown on 


ground that is situated low, sheltered, | 
and of a wet quality, is much more da- | 
maged than that on land situated higher, |) 
more exposed, and of a dryer quality; | 
therefore, the pnest and dryest ground || 


ona farm should be chosen for sowing 
wheat, and the land should be well culti- 
vated, that the young plants may have a 
quick growth in the autumn, and thereby 


be better enabled to stand the winter; || 


and if the ground is well manured just 
before the last ploughing, it will keep the 
plants warm, and enable them to resist 
the frost, and make an early growth in 
the spring; but if laid on much earlier, 
the putrefactive process which takes place 
in the dung, and generates much warmth, 
will be nearly over before winter, at 
which time it is most necessary to cherish 


the young plants and enable them to re- | 


sist the inclemency of the winter frosts. 
2d. The variety of wheat. , 
It is found that nearly all plants re- 
moved from a southern latitude to one 
more northerly, begin to grow earlier in the 
spring than those plants habited to such 
northern latitude, to which those of the 
more southern are removed; from whence 
it may be concluded that seed wheat 
brought from the southern states will 
make an earlier growth than that brought 
from the northward, which really hap- 
pens, for the yellow bearded wheat was 
brought from Maryland to New York, 
and from thence carried to other parts 


where the fly appeared; and the white | 


Sicilian wheat was likewise from a south- 
ern latitude; both which varieties make 
an earlier growth in the spring than the 
yellow wheat formerly sown ; and as much 


depends on the wheat getting an early | 


owth in the sp: ig, for if the plants 
aide shot up the stalks to the height of 
eight or ten inches, before the insect ap- 
pears in the caterpillar state, it is out of 
danger, the stalk having attained such a 


degree of hardness that the insect can || 
sadlee little or no impression on it. There- | 
fore it will be better to procure seed wheat | 
from the southern states, and of such va- |, 


rieties as make an early growth in the 
spring. 


3d. The time of sowing.—This is treat- ! 


AGRICULTURE. 


ed under the head of the first intention; but 
as it is a matter of the greatest conse- 
quence, to determine precisely the period 
in the autumn when the flies have all or 
nearly all deposited their eggs, it requires : 
further and more accurate observation, for 
if the young plants appear above ground 
_ before that period they will be destroyed, 
| and if the wheat be sown very late, the 
| winter destroys the young plants or at 
| least so far weakens them, that they make 
| a late growth in the spring, and then fall 
| 
| 





| an easy prey to the insect. 

If a number of ingenious persons in 
, different parts of the country could make 
| some experiments expressly to determine 
_ this point, it would be doing a very great 
Service, not only to individuals but to 
their country in general, for I think this 
period will be found to be near the same 
in every year. The experiments likely to 
answer this purpose would be to sow a 
| few square yards of ground with wheat 
| every second or third day from the first to 
the twenty-fifth of September, and note 
| particularly the appearance of the insect 
| in each day’s sowing, and it might be pro- 


} 
i 
| 
| 
! 
' 
| 


| per to note the state of the weather be- 
| tween each sowing, &c. 

| These experiments might be made with 
_ very little trouble, they should be repeated 
'in the same place for two or three years 
successively, and if they were made in a 
‘number of different parts of the country, 
I think they would determine the matter 
_ to a certainty; and that point being clearly 
_ ascertained, would in all likelihood, be the 
_ means of insuring to our country annually 
'some millions of bushels of wheat more 
| than, in the present uncertainty of the mat- 
ter, can be produced. 


Wrightstown, November 28th, 1820. 
The original of which the foregoing is a 
transcript was written in the year 1797.— 
_ Upwards of tweuty years experience has 
| since convinced me that the last three or 
| four days in September, and first week in 
| October, is the best time for sowing wheat; 





| about which time I have, for several years 
_ past, been in the practice of sowing, and 
| ttiough a few of the insect in the caterpil- 
| lar state may appear in the young wheat, 
_ they are so few as to do but little injury. 
| From thy Friend, 

Isaac CHAPMAN. 


| Tuomas G. Kennepy, 
Sec’ry of the Agric. Soc. of Bucks County. 
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